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From these facts,1 which have been
thoroughly investigated by the Admiralty, it
is evident that the mine was laid a week before
the disaster, at a time when no information
could have reached the U75 about Kitchener's
projected voyage. Throughout the war the
enemy's submarines haunted the neighbour-
hood of the Grand Fleet. There was always
danger. Kitchener knew it. In deciding to go
to Russia he took what proved to be a fatal
risk. It is something to know that he died by
the ordinary hazard of war, and not by any act
of treachery.
By a strange coincidence the last of the 70
Divisions was on the way to France when their
creator embarked on his fatal voyage. It has
been suggested by more than one writer that
Kitchener's death came at the moment when
he had completed his great contribution to the
war; that it was, for England, less a real than
a sentimental disaster. I do not agree with
this view, much less with any harsher judg-
ment. He had raised England to the rank of
a first-class military power, and it was only at
this moment that she could take up her full
share of the common burden. Up to this
moment it was only reasonable that we should
conform as far as possible to the policy of our
Allies; their territory had been invaded and
they stood in the more immediate danger;
theirs were the troops which had borne the
brunt of the first German onslaughts. But, as
Kitchener himself had said, the last million men
1 See O.K., " Naval Operations/' by H. Newbold, IV, pp.